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IF these great trees could speak, they 
would tell you a thrilling Story of Wood, 
Their story is told for them in the 
following pages. Read it! It is a story 
touching the dawn of man, that sketches 
the Epic Romance of America — the adven- 
turous subjection of the forests of the savage 
wilderness to the populating, upbuilding 
and enrichment of this blessed land. 
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THE STORY OF WOOD 




''And out O/ th^ ground mmd^ the 
Lord God to grow mvmry ttmm that /• 
phABAnt to thm sight...; f/ie tree of Ufm 
mlso in thm midst of the Garden, mnd 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil." 

In the beginning the tree was the 

symbol of life and the revelation of 

human destiny. We picture the 

Garden of Eden aa embowered in 

trees. Trees provided 

d fVood the ark that saved the 

chosen remnant of the 

human race from the Deluge. 

In the depths of the forest prehis-, 
toric man found a refuge from his 
enemies. Wood gave him his weap- 
ons, also his tools. Wood inspired him to build out 
of branches and leaves the first human edifice. 

With the passing of time the sublime structure of 
the towering trees exerted so great an influence upon 
the human race that there came into being a crude but 
genuine architecture. The first columns and pillars 
were the tnmks of trees, and the various orders of 
architecture were developed from humble shelters of 
logs and timbers. 

Even in the early days of the Kings of Israel, archi- 
tecture, with the forest as its ally, had advanced a long 
way. When Solomon built the great temple he turned 
lumberman on a mighty scale and sent 80,000 woods- 
men to the mountains to cut and hew fir trees. And he 
called on King Hiram of Tyre for cedars of Lebanon. 
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MATERIAL OF HUMAN PROGRESS 
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Tmndation of 
Civilization 



Because it is a product of life, man 
has always felt for wood a close kin- 
ship. It has been a true friend to him, 
and all down the 
years has retained 
his affection and 
his confidence. 
Naturally when 
man began to venture beyond the 
immediate environs of his own 
settlement, it was in conveyances 
made of wood; such conveyances as the primitive 
raft, the canoe dug out of a log, the crude sled, the 
bullock cart. 

Fpr four thousand years all the maritime commerce 
of the world was transported by ships built of wood. 
The wealth of the Greek states and of Rome itself was 
largely due to the command wood gave of the sea. 

It was in tiny vessels of wood that Columbus con- 
quered the unknown waters of the West; in ships built 
of the same staunch and faithful material DaGama 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and Magellan 
achieved the circumnavigation of the globe. 

In sloops and square riggers made of wood our fore- 

[fathers won their way from the Old World to the New. 

,^.C>ut upon the broad bosom of the Atlantic floated the 

Pilgrim craft that was freighted with the genesis of a 

nation. Those who watched from its fog-drenched deck 

kbeheld the '* wind tossed branches,'* that welcomec" 

(them to a new, strange and beautiful land that, ever 

^ in the language of the wilderness, spelled Home. 

In brief, wood carried the advent\u*ous spirit of ms 

out over the globe and pioneered the paths of progres 

• leading toward modem civilization. Actually, 

^ founded this civilifiatipav particularly here in^ 
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FOUNDATION OF THE NAT 



You can scarcely turn a page 
early chapters of American Histor; 
without seeing a picture of wood^ i 
some form. 

Wood built fiei 
stockades for ft 
fuge against 
tile Iftdians. 
Corn cribs and barns, both built 
wood, protected crops/ and Itvi 
stock. Within the stout walls * of 
the log cabin, the Colonists and their children shared / 
each other's joys and sorrows. They sat in HooAf 
chairs. They ate at wood tables. They slept in wood bieds. 

Wood built the schools where on benches of w< 
and behind wood desks, studied and day-drean\ed 
the future signers of the Declaration of Indepcndenc<^ 
In meeting houses, built of wood, the Pilgrim Fathers 
sang hymns and made their simple offerings to God. 

And it was in town halls, constructed entirely of 
wood, that the very foundations of our Government 
were established. , 

Not forgetting the all -important part that wood^ 
played in the life of trade and commerce. 

The very first cargo sent back to the old land from 
Virginia was cedar logs. Pine was a principal export 
of the New England colonies, and later was the back- 
bone of frontier trade. 

Wood provided the ships and canal boats of the 
early days. It built the docks and wharves on which 
were loaded and unloaded the products of the farm, 
the plantation and the sea. It built, too, the factories 
^which soon began to spring up one after the other in 
scores of fast-growing towns and cities along the 
Atlantic seaboard. .^... ^ 






MOTHER OF INDUSTRIES 




Turn on through the pagei of his- 
tory, and you will find wood again 
pioneering the pathi of progrew; 
thii time clear acrow the continent. 
The gold teekert and 
tan Gold ^^^^^^ «ver advanc- 
ing westward and 
opening up for posterity a vast new 
empire, made their journey in cov- 
ered wagons built of wood. After 
them came the wood stagecoach 
and the railroad, supported on ties of wood. And 
then the telegraph and the telephone— both striding 
ever forward on poles of wood. 

Picture, too, the long trains of freight cars; cars 
bringing from the forest to the prairie huge shipments 
of lumber that quickly housed the in-pouring millions 
in the most economical comfortable and healthful of 
buildings. 

And down the rivers to mill and yard floated vast 
rafts of logs. Right to the far edge of the forest lands 
the logger and lumberman pioneered with trapper and 
settler. Always the first mill was a lumber mill Lumber 
was the pioneer industry, carpentry the pioneer craft. 
The natural wealth of the magnificent forests was 
largely converted into buildings and other property; 
thereby were multitudes employed, trade stimulated, 
and fertile land cleared for thriving farms. 

Countless industries, based on wood, sprang up over 
the land to balance agriculture and animal husbandry. 
The real El Dorado of America was not in its gold 
coasts, but in its glorious forests. All the gold that has 
come out of America since Cortez and Piiarro looted 
the Aztecs and Incas is not equal in value to the forest 
products and their manufactures in a single year. 




WOOD ENDURES FOR AGES 




The **Home, Sweet Home** of John 
Howard Payne meant a home housed 
in lumber. And surely it is significant 
that seventy-five out of every hun- 
dred dwellings 

Sweet Home^^ f ^c^ed in the 

United States 
today are of frame construction. ^^ 
George Washington, as you know}^ 
chose wood for lovely Mount Vernon*, 
And remember that the wood house^ 
in which John Alden wooed Priscilla^ 
is still occupied and in good condition. In fact, there are 
scores of old Colonial Mansions, built long before the 
Revolutionary War^ which are as livable today, and as* 
sound in timber and beam, as the day they were built. 
Fine examples of these homes, some erected a|most* 
300 years ago, may be seen in such fanious old towns as 
Plymouth, Fredericksburg and Williamsburg. t'^^-J^ 
The simple truth is that there is a charm anoa 
dignity about a well-built wood house that cannot 
be successfully imitated. And the more completely 
wood is used, the more you will be impressed byjts 
traditional beauty. Enter a home in which yoif are 
welcomed by a graceful wood staircase, a fireplace ^ 
trimmed with wood, and wood paneling, and you 
sense in the very atmosphere a spirit of hospitality. ^ _ 
You may be especially interested in knowing thaf 
the wood home of today can be built even more sub- 
stantially than in the Colonial Era. In fact, the appli- , 
cation of modern methods of structural engineerinji^^ 
assure lumber framing that is practically hurricane* 
proof. •• 

Wood is also most desirable for house -buildihg^ 
because it is a natural insulator against heat and coldJ 
This gives it a great^^ advantage over the mineral 
building materials, afld^ assures greater comfort all 
the year round. 



Nothing but dttraMe materlalt shall be 
used In tke conttruc- 
tkm of this house - 
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WOOD IS BEAUTIFUL 
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Wcxxi combines strength and stiff- 
ness with lightness, an important 
factor in buildings of all descriptions 
and all in the work of 
life. Weight for weight, 
it is stronger than steel. 
tMirtU^jpt IVOOd it is resiUent and shock 
V ^^^ absorbing. It is easily 

^ "N^ sawed, carved, planed and lathed to 
any desired pattern ; it may be bent 
or twisted, and is readily shaved to 
paper-like veneers and plywood. It can be quickly 
and firmly nailed, doweled, joined or glued into place. 
Wood has beautiful natural textures, grains and 
figures. Its color is varied and pleasing; it may be easily 
stained and painted, thus affording much variety of 
appearance from a single species. It is easily applicable 
4 in large units, and yet those units are not rigid, being 
^ capable of facile alteration on the job with hand-tools. 
A brick is a brick, but a board may be reduced to many 
•ieces of many shapes. 

Wood is durable. Chariots of antiquity have come 
down to us with their wooden parts still sound. In 
Japan there is an intact wood temple erected thirteen 
centuries ago. Many wood articles were taken from the 
3500-year old tomb of Tutankhamen. Good lumber 
has been made from tree trunks that have lain six 
hundred years on the forest floor. The '^Constitu- 
,_^_ s" oaken **iron-sides*' are being partly rebuilt of 
wood that has been stored under water for fifty years 
by (the United States Navy. 

'ood is plentiful, inexpensive, and capable of* 
peq^ual replacement by natural processes through th^ 
mysterious laboratory of the leaf, wherein sunligh 
fworks its miracles. 
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S U P P O R T O F MILL TON S 




^Industries and 
W^ional Welfare 



The bulk of the prcxiucing forests is 
now in the southern and Pacific coast 
states, but no less than thirty states 
produce impor- 
tant quantities 
of timber. The 
wood-using in- 
dustries, how- 
ever, are in every state; and some 
of the states that now have but 
little timber lead in the manufac- 
ture of wood products. The efficiency of our railwayj 
system and of the coastal shipping facilities enabl 
forest products to be distributed freely everywhere 
It is stated on good authority that the forests are the 
source of support of about one-tenth of our population, 
ranking next to agriculture in that respect. About 
1,200,000 persons are on the pay-rolls of the forest in- 
dustries and those that depend directly upon them, 
and their annual wealth production is around four 
billion dollars. The annual railway freight bill of the 
lumber industry is about $400,000,000. 

Wood is the principal raw material of some seventy 
groups of wood-working industries, and of many thou- 
sand plants, besides being the chief source of paper and 
yielding many industrial chemicals. There is scarcely 
an industry that does not use wood incidentally if not 
depending entirely on wood as its raw material. 

In the World War the wood ship was swiftly re- 
vived a thousand strong for the emergency, to supply 
the bridge of ships that led to victory. In a thousand 
other ways wood contributed to the victory of the 
Allies — from American spruce for the airplanes of the 
Allies and walnut for rifle stocks, to the piling and 
timbers of the vast war ports that we built on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and the multitude of canton 
ments and other ^war-purpose buildings.* 








THE AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Wtmerimi Industry 



At firtt rudely hacked, chipped, bent 
or burnt to shape, wood is now the 
product of mills that are equipped 
with the most effi- 
cient and powerful 
machinery that the 
science and ingen- 
uity of man can de- 
vise and perfect in this age of quan- 
tity production. 

America now has individual mills 
that make a million feet of lumber a day— equivalent 
to two hundred 5 -room houses — and tt the same time 
dry, dress, tongue and groove, and mold a large part 
of it. 

Back of the mills in the American forests is great 
equipment for cutting the trees and getting the logs to 
the mills. Thirty thousand miles of logging railroads 
(which is more railroad than most nations have) count- 
less locomotives, donkey engines, tractors, chutes, 
flumes, dams, canals, tugboats, rafts, cableways, aerial 
trolleys and horses, handled by an army of 200,000 
stalwart men, wrest the heavy and bulky logs from 
their fastnesses in mountain and swamp and convey 
them to the gleaming, whirring saws. 

The word **lumber** itself is an American-made 
name. So the industry, as well as its product, is dis- 
tinctly American. In point of value of product, capital 
investment and number of persons employed — taken 
together— it is the first American industry in rank as 
well as in time. Always a pioneer industry. It has been 
first to last typically American — an Industry of great 
physical feats, prompt action, reckless daring. It has 
produced the capital as well as the capitalists for later 
industries and has bred a body of men In office, field 
and camp that have always been high among the 
human aMiets of the nation. 





VAST FORESTS STILL STAND 



mm ■ Due to a widespread misunderstand- 

ing in the mind of the public regard- 
ing conservation, the idea has gone 
abroad that the use of substitutes is 
H^^H^^H necessary in order to pre- 

BPlcWn^Oi ff^Ood «^^ve the forests. This is 
wmmmmiimKJ not true. There is a right 

wood for every need, there is plenty 
of wood both for new uses and for old. 
Of timber fit for sawing into lumber 
we still have nearly half as much as 
when the first Pilgrim axeman chopped his first 
tree in New England — notwithstanding the hundreds 
of millions of acres of timberland that have been 
permanently cleared to make room for farms, roads, 
and the homes of more than a hundred million 
people. The United States Forest Service tells us that 
almost a quarter of the entire land area of the country 
is still forest land. There is actually more land for grow- 
ing trees than there is for crops and farm pastures. 
With care of our forest land we shall probably have 
more forest products a hundred years hence than now. 
We still have about 135,000.000 acres of virgin 
forests. That means that if they were gathered to- 
gether they would make a solid forest belt 70 miles 
wide, extending from New York to San Francisco. 
Then there are about 255,000.000 acres of cut-over 
forest land that are growing new trees in some degree, 
and about 80,000,000 acres that are practically unpro- 
ductive. Put all the forest land into one belt 225 miles 
wide— the distance from New York to Washington— 
and again it would reach from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, The area of these timbered regions is more than 
three times that of all Franot— equal to nine Minne- 
sotati sixteen Pennsylvania!, oir seven Oregon^, 





Often logs of several species come 
in the same shipment. The logs are 
dumped into ponds at the mill both 
for storage and to make it quick and 
easy to select and grade them. They 
are then lifted into the mill by 
endless chain conveyors. Skilled 
lumberjacks manipulate the logs, 
using long pikes to keep them 
moving. 
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Lumbering is a giant industry, re- 
quiring tremendous investment, and 
the highest order of engineering 
talent. The first operation, after 
building railroads, stretching great 
logging cables and setting up power 
units in the forest, is to *^fair* the 
trees, cut them into logs and trans- 
port them to the mill. Sometimes 
great rafts are built. 
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After the log is drawn up into tht 
mill it is kicked into place by steam 
**niggers,'* it is held firmly in place 
on the log carriage by mechanical 
**dogs.** The log is then shuttled 
back and forth as the teeth of the 
giant band saw first cuts off the 
slabs and then cuts slices from which 
are made boards apd timbers, or 
cants for resawing. 



Modem sawmills are equipped 
with batteries of kilns where the 
green boards are scientifically dried 
by steam heat so as to reach the con- 
sumer in perfect condition for use. 
The operation requires much skill 
and the men entrusted with this 
responsibility are highly paid experts 
— usually graduate engineers. 
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Of primary importance in the 
lumber making processes is inspec- 
tion and grading. This is done at 
various stages of manufacture, and 
checked and rech,ecked for accuracy. 
Manufacturers listed in this book- 
let grade according to American 
Lumber Standards, endorsed by 
the Federal Government, 



After the lumber is properly dried, 
the boards are sent to the planing 
mill where they are perfectly finish- 
ed, according to the use to which 
they are to be put. All transfers of 
logs and lumber in the mill are made 
by fast automatic conveyors. One 
process succeeds another in rapid 
succession throughout the mill. 
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The process of manufactxire and 
delivery has been completed. From 
the far-off forest thousands of men 
and millions of dollars worth of 
equipment have brought for your use 
nature's supreme building material. 
JJst American Standard Lumber, 
build well, and your home will be 
a joy to you and your children. 



Lumber is distributed to retail 
dealers by railway and steamship 
transportation. It is loaded by care- 
ful workers and the grading is again 
checked. At the retail yards it is 
stored on raised platforms, and the 
same careful handling is required 
when reloading on trucks -for local 
delivery to the ultimate purchasers. 




NEW-^ pgRESTS FOR OLD 
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There are vast areas of unbroken 
forests in the West and South where 
there is no new growth of timber* 
because the ripe 
trees, rotting and 
falling, cumber the 
earth and prevent 
new generations. 
The thriftily producing forest is the 
one that is being providently used. 
Nothing is to be gained and much 
is to be lost by allowing good wood to waste in the 
forests. That is the reason why it is good national 
economy to continue to cut the virgin forests. That is 
why it is right and proper to use wood freely for all 
reasonable purposes. In doing so we not only prevent 
waste and make way for timber growth, but we set up 
a stable market for forest products which enables the 
forest owner to manage his forests so that new trees 
may come on while the old ones fall. *The use of sub- 
stitutes," said President Coolidge in a recent address. 
**hardly keeps pace with the new uses for wood. 
There is no likelihood that we can become a woodless 
nation even if we wanted to.'' 

A most fortunate thing about the use of wood is 
that it is the one great natural resource that is poten- 
tially inexhaustible. Conceivably, all of the minerals 
may be one day exhausted. Dig out a mine and you 
have nothing left but a gaping hole. Cut a tree and a 
new one or maybe many will grow in its place. Several 
European nations have more forests, despite continuous 
use, than they had two centuries ago; but where will 
you find a mining region that has more ore than it had 
two centuries ago. 

It is entirely probable that in time to come we shall 
have to increase our use of wood, in order to take the 
places of forever exhausted minerals. 




USE IS CONSERVATION 
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station 



Our forests have the greatest va- 
riety of useful species of wood in 
the world. There are more than 100 
species of American 
forest trees, In com- 
mercial use; some 
thirty of them in large 
volume. They include 
many kinds of soft and hard woods 
— woods for necessity and woods for 
luxury — and respond to almost every 
tree use known to mankind; not forgetting food, such 
as maple sugar, nuts and fruits. 

Nor is this all. The forests are always growing, and 
today 30 per cent of all forest goods comes from land 
from which the trees have been cut off one or more 
times in the past three centuries. 

But while America has an ample supply of wood, 
there is of course a real need for conservation. 

Conservation, as applied to forests, means the har- 
vesting and use of the ripe trees, whilst maintaining 
the forests as a whole; it does not mean preserving 
trees xmtil their natural death and fall. 

Such conservation is a business— just as much as 
farming— indeed it is a sort of long-term farming that 
deals with colossal plants, instead of small ones. 

Left alone, nature reaches a balance of death and 
decay with new growth. Man steps in and substitutes 
use for decay and waste. 

Wood is a crop. It needs to be cut when ripe. Failure 
to do so means waste. 

The United States Government owns about a hun- 
dred million acres of forest which the Forest Service 
administers on that principle. Congress created these 
great public forests as sources of a "perpetual supply 
of timber for the people of the United States.*' 




THE TNDISPENSABLE MATERIAL 




years when the 



Ten years ago but 2,000 uses of wood 
could be enumerated; a census now 
in progress has already discovered 
over 4,500. 

Jumper Finds ^^"^^^ cabinets 

LMtnO^ rinuy ^^^ shipping boxes 

Widening Markets demand hard and 

-— •r^' 1 1^ soft lumber in enor- 

mous quantities. Radio has opened 
such a market for lumber that there 
have been times within the last tw 

^^^ ___ lumber used in radio cabinets i 

certain territories was more than went into house 
building. 

The films of the moving picture industry are derive 
from the cellulose of wood; and were it not for th 
millions of feet of lumber that go annually into all 
those castles, palaces, cities and landscapes of the 
make-believe world of the movie scenes, pictures 
would be scarcer and dearer. 

Almost every new development in industry brings 
out new uses for wood, even when intended to do away 
with old ones. It means as much to industry as it does 
to housing. Even mining and the metallurgical in- 
dustries lean upon it, if for no other reason than 
because wood must be used for props and cribbing in 
tunnels and shafts. All our network of steam, and 
most of our electric railways rest upon wood cross -ties; 
wooden freight cars prevail; boats and ships cannot 
do without wood; few bridges dispense with it en- 
tirely. The whole land is staked out with tens of 
millions of telegraph and telephone poles and billions 
of wood fence -posts. 

Look around you! Doors and window frames and 





WOOD PERPETUALLY REISEWABLE 




sash are almost universally of wbod, 
as is fully 85 per cent of all hokse- 
hold and office furniture. The auto- 
. mobile industry consumes 

f'OW dttd ^^g^ quantities of lumber 
for body frames, wheels,! 
reVCT floors, steering wlieelr arid I 

shipping cases. Other vehi^ 
cles and most agricultural implei 
ments — farming itself — and a hosl^ 
of tools find it indispensable. V/oodi 
gives us chests, cases, trunks, bar-^ 
rels, boxes, crates, handles of all sdrts, printing fum\-"^ 
ture and wood-cuts for illustrations, picture frames'^ 
signs, musical instruments, airplanes, toys, toothpicks 
pencils, pens, clothespins, pointers, sewing machines 
the innumerable forms of woodenware, laundry appli ^ 
ances, utensils, tanks and silos, refrigerators, gates£ 
garden furniture, pulleys, shuttles, spools and bobbins^ 
textile and a great array of other machinery, boot and|^ 
shoe findings, saddles, even patterns and flasks for» 
iron and other foundries, forms for concrete work, 
ladders, building scaffolds, water conduits; and so on 
from cradles to coffins. \ 

You can no more play than you can work without^ 
wood. No new miracle of science promises to replace 
wood for mallets, bats, clubs, racquets, billiard cues, 
bowls, pins, etc. Imagine Babe Ruth swatting a 
home rim with a bat made of formaldehyde and phenol 
or some other new f angled product! 

The whirlpool of industrial and commercial change 
may yet deflect an enormous volume of demand to 
lumber; the world may eagerly return to the material 
that can be produced forever without exhaustion, a 
material that is simply a usable physical form of ^ 
elements that eventually retvim to their disunited _ 
condition. Eternally producible wood, instead of bemg -| 
the target of substitution, may become the universal - 
substitute to piece out the dwindling supplies of non- ^ 
replaceable inorganic materials. 
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A NEW AGE FOR WOOD 




Under the leadership of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
the manufacturers and distributors 
of American 
\ftram of standard Lum- 

* tI ' L '^^^ ^^ ^^ P™*^ 

ve Research dpai wood-using 

industries have 
joined in a carefully planned pro- 
gram of research in forest conserv- 
ation, wood utiliration and im- 
provement in the manufacture and use of lumber 
and other forest products. The opportunities are great 
for enlarging the already colossal field of wood's mani- 
fold uses due to its numerous inherent virtues. 

Different species of wood have different physical 
characteristics and chemical properties. Only through 
scientific research can these be developed and utilixed 
for the service of the consimiing public and the pro- 
gress of the wood-using industries. Wood, in its natural 
state, has commercial and industrial uses already more 
diversified than any other material; yet protected by 
suitable chemical treatments — against fire, decay and 
insect attack— the field of lumber and wood uses may 
be vastly increased. Lumber is America's most versa- 
tile construction and industrial material. Its sotirce— 
the forests— being perpetual, it will always be avail- 
able in abvmdance, with wise use and prudent economy. 
Such a unique material deserves every effort of 
science and industry to enhance its intrinsic value. 

The practical objective of this program of research 
is to develop satisfactory uses and wider markeU for 
all the lumber which the forests yield; to find new and 
practical ways of utilising the by-products of lumber 
manufacture; and to stimulate the practice of forestry 
and systematic growing of new forests for future needs. 
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FOR THE PUBLIC BENEFIT 




nffimcan Lumber 
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The chief beneficiary of the re- 

adjuitment of the lumber industry 

and trade will be the American 

home, for the larger 

part of the lumber 

^ * II f I 14 f ^ f f ^*^^ ^^ construction 

fOtmaafas Adopted goes into house 

'Mf^-'^N ^ building. A lumber 

industry that improves its methods 

manufacture » that refines its 

products and finds means of aiding 






nature in the perfection of her wonderful material 
will serve American home builders in building their 
homes and in their daily life. 

Those beloved interiors which only wood can give 
and nothing successfully imitate, will always be the 
privilege and delight of the American people. For pan- 
eling, stairways, finish, trim, floors and even ceilings, 
they will be assured of lovely and enduring woods — 
the woods of home. 

Recently the leaders of the lumber industry have 
reorganized their business structure to meet the require- 
ments and conditions of the times and have made a 
great many improvements in trade practices. Among 
them wiais the adoption of new high standards of 
manufacture, quality, inspection, and uniformity of 
dimensions. This places the lumber industry on a plane 
of dependable dealing with the public. This was 
difficult of attainment so long as there were thirty o^;'?^'^.^^ 
forty more or less different systems of grading and 
sizing lumber, along with a great variety of cofifusin|f ^^ 
names for the different qualities and specie^ No^ 
you may send a boy to a lumber yard to buy for yoU ^ 
without hesitation, provided you tellWrn the grades 
size and sort of wood he is to 
specify American Standard Lu 





TO SERVE MAN ALWAYS 




This reform which Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, says is the 
best illustration of what American 
industry as a 
^FloW of whole has accom- 

■ J . plished during the 

DtStnhuttOn recent years of 
waste elimina- 
tion, simplification of manufactur- 
ing practice and the extension 
standardization, was initiated 
the industry itself. It was carried through with 
support and endorsement of the United States F( 
Service and the Department of Commerce Ameri 
Lumber Standards are, therefore. United Sta^ 
government standards. 

The typical Amen can material for the Amefi 
home is now available through the best methods 
processes of modem manufacture and distribution 

The organized lumber industry of the United States! 
is the expression of the nation's relation to and 
dependence upon the forests and wood. Through it, 
accumulated knowledge and understood experience 
will be applied to the forests — to maintain them; to 
their products — to spread their beneficence. 

The general adoption of American Lumber 
Standards — applying to all species of timber — has 

:: made lumber distribution and utilization simply and 
easily obtainable. The channels of trade are now open, 
unclogged by misunderstanding, doubt or dispute, 
from the mills in the forest, through dealers in city^ 

^ and village, to those dear and lovely homes of lumber 
that have been and always will be the pride of th' 
American people. 
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Sources of National Lumber Trade Extension Funds 



ABKHDEEN LUMBER & SHINGLE COMPANY Aberdeen. Waahlnpton 

ADAMS BANKS LUMBER COMPANY Morton, ^ns3l89lppi 

AJ.BION LUMBER COMPANY Hobart Building. San Francisco, Cal. 

ALdER- SULLIVAN LUMBER COMPANY Centurj', Florida 

AMERICAN COLUMN & LUMBER COMPANY Bninson Building, Columbus. Ohio 

AMOS LUMBER COMPANY. Edlnburg, Indiana 

ANDEksON LUMBER CORPORATION Marlon. South Carolina 

ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY Keltys, Texas 

ANTRIM IRON COMPANY Michigan Trust Building. Grand Rapids, Michigan 

APOLLOXIA LUMBER COMPANY Pelahatchee, MisslssiDpi 

J. RAY ARNOLD LUMBER COMPANY Groveland Florida 

W. T. BALLEY LUMBER COMPANY VlrRlnla, Minnesota 

CHAS, H. BARNABY .Greencastle Indiana 

BEAVER LUJIBER COMPANY Pacific Buildlnn. Portland, Oregon 

BIG LAKES BOX COMl'ANY Klamath Falls. Oregon 

BIG SALKEHATt^HIE CYPRESS COMPANY VamvlUe. South Carolina 

BISSELL LUMBER COMPANY Ladysmlth. W laconain 

BL^CK RIVER CYPRESS COMPANY Gable. SautU Carolina 

BOISE-PAYETTE LUMBER COMPANY Boise. Idaho 

S. H. BOLINGEIt & COMPANY Shre^ eport. Louisiana 

BOOTH-KELLY LUMBER COMPANY Eu«ene, Orekon 

BIUDLEY LU.AIBER COMPANY ■^■}^ arren. Arkansas 

BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER COMPANY Schofit-id. W Isconsin 

BROOKS-SCAN-LON LUMBER COMPANY • ■ ^ li^n^l. *'"•':''" 

B ROOKS -SCANLON CORPORATION ■ EastiK^rt. l lorida 

\V P BROWN & SONS LUMBER COMPANY' Louisville. K.nturlo 

BUSCHOW LUMBER COMPANY 517 R. A, l^ns BulldlnK. Kansas ( ity Missnur 

(' & It LUMBER COXIl'ANY' , • ■ • RiofUett. Ml8s;s3ii)pl 

CADDO ' RIVER LUMBER COMPANY' ',*'.'.'.!'.'. R. A. Long BuUdlnw. Kansas rity. Missouri 

CAMP JfANUFACTURING COMPAN-Y'. ^ ,^ • ^ '^^"tV/"; \ nt ,rin 

CARPENTER-HIXOX COMPANY. LIMITED Blind lUver, Ontario 

CAllR, LUMBER COMPANY ^ I'iSKah If nrest North Carolna 

(' VSCADE I UMBEIt COMPAN'Y' - • ^ aklma. Washington 

CENtTiAL coal & COKE cbMPANY.".V.V.V.'.V.'.'.'.Vkeitli & Perry Building. Kansas City. Missouri 
CHERRY RIVER BOOM & LUMBER COMPANY.. 701 Board of Trade Building. Scranton, Pennsylvania 

CLEVELAND LUMBER COMPANY •■ "''I'^^w,' Jl^nt^ 

CLOQUET lumber COMPANY ^i loquet. Minneso a 

CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER COMPANY ,., V^^?-"^'/'^"' ^Vi^na^ 

C. C. COLLINS LUMBER COMPANY Rhinelander. VMsconain 

C0NA8AUGA RIVER LUMBER COMPANY ^ ''"vt'''"i;'*' . ^""""'iT^f. 

CRAIG MOLTsTAIN LUMBER COJtfPANY ^^'"/.!lft ArkAn..^ 

CR0S8ETT LUMBER COMPANY. .\ v; ' 'x- " " -r" t i'^ ^Vi. vinH^^ 

CUMMER CYPRESS COMPANY Box No. - G. Jark?^' vH'e Mor da 

CUMMER DIGGINS LUA^ER COMPANY • ^ aj^lll*^\,^f ™';f ' 

C. C. DAY LUMBER COMPANT^ - ^ mI m nh U T^^^^^^^ 

R. ,L DARNELL. INC ^ITw K.ntyckv 

DAW-KINS LUMBER C05IPANY - /.^^'X W-^ •^"^'t'tn 

DEEIt PAIIK LUMBER COMPAN-k'. .^ Kansls ('it> Mirsnuri 

dolbeIr ^4 SsoN^^StiiB^^^ -. : '. : : : : : : : : : : : : : '■ ^es' California' st, . «- ^Fran^isc^^^^^ 

fi{I^v^^c?^[^^A^YV.v.v.;v;.;;v.:-;;:;;;-;v.:::::-::-^ 
M^^t^^:'^^IFi^A^ir^i>x.r::::- "Market stre;t: ^Sr ^S 

EVANSVILLE VENEER COMPAN^T v^i ' '^^ n lln. ^''^^^''^ 

EWAUNA BOX COMPANY ■;,•■:••; r>- ;.;*: -^1^ }' - 

EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES COMPANY R- A. Long Bulldln 



Oregon 

Kansas City, Missouri 

.Tarkson. Mlssissip])! 

Arkansas 

rth Carolina 

Willow, Florida 

.'^tephens^)!!. Mlsalssliii'l 

Mellen, Wisconsin 

. . Shre\ej«>rt, T..oul8iana 

','. . .Laurel, Mlssis.sippi 

Gofidman, Wisconsin 



finkbin-e-guild lumber (^OMPANY '^%r.^'At 

FORDYCE LUMBER COMPANY • ^;-\:\V V-uv Vn^ 

FOREMAN-BLADES LUX^ER COMPANY Eliza ht>th CU> _Nn 

F08HEE LUMBER COMPANY ..... - ■ ; - ■ 

FoStER creek LUMBER & MANUFACTURINX3 COMPANY 

FOSTER LATIMER LUMBER COMPANY 

FROsr LUMBER INDUSTRIES, INC 

GIftCHRIST-FORDNEY COMPANY. • 

^?F A?ovnT?G^ haS?dwo^^^ -■: ' :::::::::::::::::::::oMif' Hammock, Fionda 

S^?fM0?D'LUMgErC0^^^^^^^ California Street. San Fra^uisco. Ca.irornia 
HESS LUMER COMPANY .^ OakdZ' I n Isiana 

^S^^^'^V'^aJp^v^'' ^'*^'^':^^'^ V • ■:: -:::::::::::: no: "i 'mu^nm ■strei"^Tan^S>"^ 

Sn&?vr A^ T f MBER COMP^^^^ ■.■.'.. Columbia. South (^arollna 

Sotfres^rREKY LT^A^^^^^^ Monadnock Building. ^^^J^^^^^J^:^ 

HOLT LUMBER COMPANY • River TaUs AlabSn 2 

HORSE SHOE LT^MBER COMPANY ' Sand H^inf Idaho 

HlhfRIRD LUAFBER COMPANY ii^rSpen Washlngto^ 

INDEPENDENCE LOGGING COMPANTf I ockhar^^ llaharSa 

KIRBY T,l MBElt *^<)-^" ;\^, Vx- Ashland. Kentucky 



Sources of National Lumber Trade Extension Funds 

C. * XV. KUAAffli. COMI-ANY !^r.'^"V. i,T^XJ''m^ 

l,.ailAADK BOX * hVKUm COMPANY ifidoT PolT'otwon 

l',im-K mVEH LVMBEB 



ijCTlS lUVKK UEmvOODraMPMnr..:: •.•.:■.•.: Btlfour Building. 8.n Krjnclwc. CjlUonU. 



IX)N0-BELL LVSIBEU COMPANY oJnvllie 

l.YON LUMBER COMVAXY ^. . .Gir>Wlie. 



Wflihln»rtoiv 
I/oiililini 



MtPivVwim'^LLlMrc^ K. Columbi. i^ Belt H. R.. KT«.jr^ U IndUn* 
NtALVERN LUMBER COMPANY Liufe MlMli^Spl 

Jcv^nAw^Vv^n VthSSIr' mMPANY :" ■:::.:. .BtlneHe. W«t Vtfititil* 

J Fc^TQVJi?lVR''N'??'?uSa^^ C^mlno Cj^Lfom^j 

T. II. MILLER MILL COMl'ANY. INC WaSm^d I^^iuSI 

NORTH ^ENDTStMRCOMliAN^:^^-.- . North B.nd W«Mnrto; 

NORTHERN LUMBER COMPANY^ HUtiWctSn wV vSt 

NORTHEAST LUMBER COMPAN"!'. . . -u^y-'Ak'^lriik^ir' Sud^^ MlcWVin 

S?2??SS'¥^i!SES%MPANY * '^'^^'' ^^^^''- •;*;;;;;;;;;;;;;;, ;.;ormw^^^^^ 

OCO N^ COM P AN Y ^ B^"^**"' F,»4f/'S,' ^X^Tl 

PAcmc ipulTf tm^^^ NdHhwelUm B«k B^»^%.,X'"%?f?mU 

PAUADISE LUMBER COMPANY^. • • x • ■ ■ — • cVifton Mlii MlDPi 

PEAHL RIVER VALIJIY LUMBER COMPANY iti,,!!!!!!;* Tj«if.i»na 

rEAVV-WlLRON LUXfRElt COMPANY KUm7th fIui oSSn 

PELICAN BAY LUMBER COMPANTf * tctSi? rttr MlSSrl 

rirKEUINQ LUMBER CmiPANY, ^*""Vro^' AulSml 

PIONEER LUIklBER COMPANY vtiS^t M^nuSt 

I'OLI.KYS LUMBER COMPANY *"^Uteh Td.h? 

POTLATt^U LUMBER COkH'ANY . ^ W.>2 iton OrlJon 

PROUTY LUMBER & BOX COMPANY 'JickMUrtUe nSldi 

REP^m^ER^ mraER^C0'& ; .^ . .H^'i^rv' ' '''' ' ^^^ '^^^'' *'*" ' 'iTJllSih^^K; 

REYNOU)B k MANLEY LUMBER COMPANY Wnnti'nVl^S Wwt VlJriS U 

C. L. RITTER LUAtBER COMPANY. * " *""'^" * VrL^V^ O^^^^ 

W. M, RirrER LUMBER COMPANY ttimMrlrtnii \\^^t >Mrff In i 

S?:p*?^T?A?5J..''lSn%*Sp^i??r-.-..-..///;/.;//;///////////./ 

SAW^-ER GOODMAN COMPANY......^ iSwiSki. W ISSIK 

^HKVLIN "!aRKE CO^rPi^'. LHVOTED. Ft. Frince.. Otit.rlo 

SILVER FALLS TIMBER COMPANY rh!niV'J,''"'AUhif^ 

ISX^TiJSeR^V'oMPAN^^^^ We-r mnry BuUdl««. «-ttU. ^Vuhij^^^^ 

5tiim5on inMRER (Wt^^^ -^00 WeitUke N., (Mtttle. WaihinRton 

guOAR^Pm' LuSbE^^^^^^^^ Bo. W« f IntdjU C.Uf^^^^ 

^?SrtUgl^c^o^l?A^5!V^.'^•.■.■.V 

^nnmt A A^R ATNY T AKE (X)MP • \lrglnli. Mlnm>*iti 

Vn^v^ymSY^-^OMTJC^^ Mountain. MlcivUaii 

WAURAU l^UTHEHN^l^^^^^ COMPANY Laurel, ,Mlail«lpiU 

S^IR-PAT^RSON LU>rBER COMPANY. INC ...,. -^-'L' *^' UAr '^\1*^?^^J, '2"*'^*** 

WEflTmat Ll^ER COMPANY Northwcittre Btnk ^uUdlmt. Portland. Ofe^nn 

^^bu IVraVii TTT^ COMPANY Ttcoma. Waahlngton 

J^XS58AlttSv2 Ti\rQ«n coMPiSA'.. ... ..Ermtt, Waihlnrton 

Wn.nERNERH^UMBF^^^ Ramond. W^ahtn^ton 

PittefAon, Lculaltnt 



WILLAPA LUMBER COMPANY....,..., 
r B. WILLIAMS CYPRE^d COMPANY. 



WIL»ON 'cypress cbkffANYr.'lV.?.*: .■,■;.■;.■;........... ''•^•n'^^H. ''\rtlhn 

COOPKRATINO ORSANIZATIOMt 
BRITIRH CO.-tT»f«IA IA:MBE,. AND »«I''«5J;^|^^^„'"*gJ^S:»vtWN^;,. BrUt* Columbl. 
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THESE are the trees that build 300.000 
homes a year; give direct employment to 
1,200,000 workers; support one person in 
every twelve; load 4,000,000 freight cars yearly; 
grow spontaneously on one-fourth of the Nation's 
land; and supply the material for a hundred in- 
dustrial groups and 4,500 commodities. These 
are the trees that will go on growing and regrow- 
ing forever; blessing America as aforetime with 
inexhaustible natural wealth, the best and dear- 
est of homes and the universal material of 
civilization. 
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